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the Ardennes smashed through the hinge of the Magi- 
not Line at Sedan, crumpling the disorganized gth 
French Army under General Corap. 

The French broke and the Germans, thrusting vio- 
lently forward, soon had a wedge cut between the 
British and French Armies and the flank of the Maginot 
Line turned without that famous defence work being 
able to fire a single shot to check the invasion. 

This development, which from its choice of location 
had apparently caught the French just as much by 
surprise as had the invasion of Belgium a week earlier, 
left the right flank of the B.E.F. entirely exposed and 
an immediate withdrawal became unavoidable to a line 
west of Brussels where it was hoped to an our 
troops with the main French Army. 

Nothing, however, could hold the Germans and, 
supported by hundreds of tanks which appeared as 
though by magic on all sides and from all points, they 
swept like a scythe round the right rear of the Allied 
Armies in the north. Communication between Lord 
Gort and the French G.Q.G. became intermittent, and 
at times completely interrupted, while after a short 
time supply lines from the rear bases to the fighting 
troops in front became more and more hazardous as 
Amiens, Abbeville, and later Calais and Boulogne, fell 
into enemy hands. 

Thus the B.E.F. became more and more isolated, and 
as it was gradually forced back towards the sea the 
greater became the danger of encirclement and ultimate 
capture, until towards the end of May, it became clear 
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that its only way of escape was by way of the beaches 
at and in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk. 

The British public at this time had little inkling of the 
catastrophe that was threatening its army, but so des- 
perate in fact was the situation that in official quarters 
the main body of the force had already been given up 
for lost. Senior Army officers returning from the front 
on urgent missions to report to the War Office, which 
at that time was often entirely cut off from communi- 
cation with Lord Gort, estimated hopefully that per- 
haps thirty or forty thousand might be extricated. And 
on June 4th the Prime Minister himself, in an historic 
speech in the House of Commons, admitted that he had 
expected “that it would be my hard lot to announce the 
greatest military disaster in our long history. I thought 
that perhaps twenty or thirty thousand men might be 
re-embarked. The whole root and core and brain of the 
British Army on which and around which we were to 
build, and are to build, the great British Armies of the 
later years of the war, seemed about to perish and to be 
led into ignominious captivity.” 

The rest of the story we all know, and we still recall 
the national joy which greeted the almost incredible 
news that more than 75 per cent of our men had been 
safely evacuated. 

Again to quote Mr. Churchill’s vivid language: 
“Suddenly the whole scene cleared. A miracle of de- 
liverance achieved by valour, by perseverance, by per- 
fect discipline, by dauntless service, by resource, by 
skill, by unconquerable fidelity, has become manifest. 
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The enemy was hurled back by the retreating British 
and French troops. He was so roughly handled that he 
did not hurry their departure seriously. The Royal Air 
Force engaged the main strength of the German Air 
Force and inflicted upon them losses of at least four to 
one and the Navy, using nearly 1,000 ships of all kinds 
(the actual figure of this improvised armada was 885) 
carried more than 335,000 men, French and British, out 
of the jaws of death to their native land and to the tasks 
which lie immediately ahead.” 

The B.E.F. was actually in France from September 
1939 to the first days of June, 1940, but it was only in 
the last three weeks, roughly from May roth to June 
ist, that the Army was in action. But in that three 
weeks of harried retreat the fighting was fierce and un- 
relenting. It was dispersed over a wide area with com- 
munications so interrupted, if not non-existent, that 
important responsibilities were thrust on individual 
officers who found themselves frequently isolated at 
vital points of defence, commanding small groups of 
hastily collected troops, of all arms and from a dozen 
different units, often inadequately armed and usually 
entirely deficient in artillery protection. 

Different towns and villages, at various times, be- 
came key points of defence, and those defending them 
knew that every hour longer that the enemy was de- 
layed, so more and more men were getting home safely 
across the Channel to England. 

In some places along the Lines of Communication 
the defence had to be organized by odd groups of non- 
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fighting troops such as hospital orderlies, lorry drivers, 
pioneer battalions and office clerks. By men who at 
most had fired a few rounds of rifle ammunition during 
a practice shoot at a home range and whose baptism of 
fire came when they were called upon, at the shortest 
notice, to meet the terrific onslaught of German ar- 
moured divisions and overwhelming numbers of 
trained German shock troops. 

But not one man failed in his task. Whether he was 
regular, militiaman or territorial, whether attached to a 
crack unit with a past history of battle trophies, or to a 
newly-formed labour unit recruited since the war, one 
and all fought with the magnificent gallantry that has 
always made the British soldier, when caught in a trap, 
the most dangerous of all. 

The articles of which this little book is composed 
were written this summer, after my evacuation from 
France, while I was waiting my recommissioning in the 
Artillery. They were secured, with the approval and 
support of Lord Gort, by visits to the units concerned 
and by talks with the officers involved. 

The clever little maps with which they are illustrated 
were drawn by Mr. Harriss, the well-known cartog- 
rapher of the Daily Telegraph staff, to whom I wish 
to express my gratitude. 

The articles do not run in any necessarily consecu- 
tive order, nor make any pretence to give a picture of 
the operations as a whole. They were intended merely 
to describe a few of the many gallant episodes with 
which the B.E.F.’s fighting retreat was embellished, 
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and to impress upon the British public that although 
the B.E.F., through no fault of its own, suffered a mili- 
tary reverse of the first magnitude—the disaster was, to 
a large extent, redeemed and dignified by innumerable 
individual acts of heroism and courage. 

As the officially accredited correspondent for the 
Daily Telegraph to the B.E.F. since the beginning of 
the war, I had ample opportunity to observe the gal- 
lant behaviour of the troops under adverse circum- 
stances. 

The three weeks of active operations succeeded a 
long and dreary winter when during week after week 
the Correspondents Corps conscientiously tried to find 
news of some kind to send to their home papers for the 
benefit of the mothers, wives, sweethearts and sisters 
of the soldiers at the front. Day after day we motored 
up and down the so-called “front” line along the Bel- 
gian frontier—no enemy was actually within 100 miles 
or more of our most advanced positions—seeking inci- 
dents or “human interest” material that might maintain 
public interest at home during that long period of non- 
activity. 

When minor skirmishes did occur along the Sarre 
front in front of Metz where, for purposes of morale, 
we had a brigade of troops (and later a Division) with 
the French Army, the caution of the censors tended to 
rob our stories of much of whatever value they had. 

When, therefore, the balloon finally went up in May, 
we all felt our hour for useful service had at last struck. 
Unluckily for myself I found myself asleep in my Lon- 
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don flat, during a short period of leave, on the morning 
of the invasion and it was not until I was awakened, 
shortly after 8 a.m., by an agitated voice from the Daily 
Telegraph warning me to get back to my headquarters 
in France as speedily as possible, that I was aware that 
the Blitzkrieg had really started. I needed no urging 
and within fifteen minutes was out of the house, with 
my kit thrown together anyhow, rushing to the War 
Office in a taxi. There nothing could be promised in the 
way of travel facilities. The only suggestion made was 
that I should take the train to Southampton and there 
await a boat for Cherbourg. Such a roundabout route, 
which might easily take forty-eight hours before it 
would bring me to British G.H.Q. at Arras, seemed to 
me hopeless, and returning to my taxi I told him to take 
me to a certain military airport near London. 

From here I knew planes left at frequent intervals 
for France, and I hoped with luck and perhaps some 
bluff to get aboard one of them. As I expected, on ar- 
rival, I found everything very much in a “flap”. Staff 
officers caught at home on leave were all eagerly seek- 
ing to rejoin their units as quickly as possible and all 
available planes seemed full. However, I managed to 
get past the sentry at the gate and finding a sympathetic 
duty officer explained to him the urgency of my mis- 
sion. He said he didn't know whether or not there were 
any places free, but suggested I wait around in the 
hope of getting aboard some outgoing machine. Shortly 
after 2 p.m. a big cabin plane—incidentally the same 
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machine in which the Prime Minister, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, had flown to visit the B.E.F. a few months earlier 
—was rolled on to the tarmac and made ready for de- 
parture. Hurriedly grabbing my gas mask, tin hat, kit- 
bag and waterproof, I joined a party of red-hatted Staff 
officers who were climbing aboard the plane. I mod- 
estly insinuated myself into their company, found a 
seat and within a few minutes we were off the ground, 
with no one apparently objecting to my presence in 
such august company. 

We had an easy flight although all aboard were 
somewhat apprehensive after we had been warned that 
we would have to fly very low over the Channel lest 
German planes which were reported patrolling the 
Channel might spot us. Amiens was our destination, 
but the pilot continued to Paris having been told over 
his wireless that “the aerodrome outside Amiens had 
been wiped out.” 

On landing at Le Bourget there was a concerted 
rush to the one available telephone over which frantic 
staff officers tried to order any kind of car in which 
they could continue their journeys to rejoin their units, 
by this time half-way into Belgium. 

After half an hour’s intense excitement however, we 
were suddenly told that the aerodrome at Amiens had 
not, after all, been wiped out, and were all hurriedly 
bundled back into the machine which within half an 
hour landed us safe and sound at Amiens. There a car 
quickly took me to G.H.Q. at Arras, where I arrived 
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tively by two officers and the B.S.M., all of whom were 
in the thick of it. 


On the 26th May enemy forces were in full flood 
along the main road from St. Omer to Mt. Cassel in 
their violent thrust to reach the sea and the Channel 
ports. Strategically sited and immediately in the direct 
line of their advance lay the little village of Honde- 
ghem. To delay the enemy it was vital to defend this 
place, and this task was allotted to “K” Battery, R.H. 
A. The battery commander selected a small head- 
quarter staff and “F” troop of four guns for the pur- 
pose. No infantry were available and the only addi- 
tional garrison was a detachment of eighty men and 
one officer of a searchlight unit. 

The village formed a virtual outpost in the widely 
dispersed British line and its defence was far from easy. 
The armament of the defenders was restricted to four 
eighteen-pounder guns, Bren and Lewis guns and rifles. 
By the evening of the 26th May, final arrangements 
had been made for the defence. Two guns were posted 
on the outskirts to command the roads by which the 
Germans would probably come, and the two others 
were placed at strategic points inside the village. Bren 
and Lewis guns were located in makeshift strong 
points, chiefly in the upper windows of houses. 

The night passed quietly in an atmosphere of great 
tension as scouts had reported the enemy in force con- 
cealed in woods only four miles away. At 7.30 a.m. 
the alarm was received by a despatch rider that the two 
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outer guns (I and J sub-sections), had engaged the 
enemy and had destroyed a number of vehicles and 
two or three tanks as they advanced down the main 
road toward the village. The two sub-sections, how- 
ever, despite gallant resistance were quickly over- 
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whelmed by an avalanche of tanks and were both out 
of action and the crews captured or disabled within ten 
minutes of the opening of the battle. 

Such a setback so early in the day was a serious 
matter and all considerations were now centred on the 
defence of the village itself. 
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Armoured vehicles and supporting parties of Ger- 
man infantry began to penetrate the outer perimeter of 
the village and the two remaining guns were imme- 
diately in action registering hit after hit at short range 
on the enemy as they tried to place machine-guns in 
windows of near-by houses. The enemy did manage to 
get one machine-gun into position in the battery’s 
cook-house but just as they were about to open fire, 
L sub-section gun, gallantly manhandled under intense 
fire with the same precision as though the men were 
deploying during a gun-laying parade on the barrack 
square, put a round straight through the wall of the 
cook-house, effectively silencing the post. The cook- 
house was set on fire and all the day’s food was de- 
stroyed, but the gun was knocked out and later the 
dead crew were discovered in the embers of the charred 
building: The remains of the German machine-gun 
are now a prized memento in the battery. 

Another enemy machine-gun was located by K sub- 
section gun behind a large farmhouse which had 
served as a car park for the battery vehicles. Although 
some of our men might have been there, it was essential 
to silence the gun at all costs as, if it were left un- 
molested it would have caused havoc by enfilading fire. 
K gun was trained on the farmhouse and the first round 
was a direct hit bringing the whole place down in a 
dense shower of plaster and dust. Another four rounds 
were pumped in to make sure and the machine-gun 
was not heard again. One British driver who was in the 
farmhouse had a miraculous escape and rejoined his 
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unit little the worse for his rare experience of being 
shelled by his own guns. 

Both K and L guns were now hotly engaged, firing 
at the point-blank range of one hundred yards using 
Fuze 1. So close were the Germans that the gun crews 
were being bombed with hand grenades but casualties, 
apart from the total loss of J and I sub-stations, re- 
mained small, only one man having been killed and two 
wounded. Both guns were in very exposed positions 
but they maintained a fast rate of very accurate fire 
and every round took effect. The utter disregard for 
personal safety shown by officers, N.C.O.s, and men 
alike was magnificent. 

About 1 p.m. large numbers of German light and 
medium tanks were seen approaching Cassel and Haze- 
brouck from the top of Hondeghem church, which we 
had been using as an observation post. About the same 
time the enemy, suspecting our use of this eminence, 
began to shell it with typical Teutonic determination 
and after twenty-two hits had been scored in twenty- 
seven rounds, totally demolished it. 

In the thick of the fighting one of our guns in error 
fired a round of smoke shell. It burst in the village street 
and all ranks were convinced that the Germans would 
use the moment as cover for a general advance. The 
two gun detachments worked like galley slaves pump- 
ing in round after round into the smoke and a sigh of 
relief went up when it finally began to disperse, with- 
out the enemy taking advantage of the opportunity. 

Machine-gun fire was now coming from all angles 
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and both the eighteen-pounders had to be frequently 
changed in position by their crews who manhandled 
them up and down the village street and fired from all 
angles, apparently indifferent to the heavy enemy fire. 
Ammunition was also a difficult problem, but all ranks 
did their bit in carrying ammunition to the guns. 

In the meantime, help came from an unexpected 
quarter. “D” troop of the battery, posted on the slope 
of Mt. Cassel, controlled by wireless, opened up a de- 
fensive barrage and so accurate was their shooting that 
although at one time their shells were falling within 
fifty yards of the two guns in the village street, not a 
single round fell among their own people. Unfortu- 
nately, three of *D's" four guns were put out of action 
but the remaining gun continued to fire up to the last 
minute of the action. 

Our ammunition was now running low and the guns 
could fire only once every five minutes. The enemy’s 
activity, however, luckily seemed to die down a little 
while British drivers, armed with rifles, did excellent 
work taking pot shots at the enemy from windows and 
excitedly making side bets among themselves as to who 
would get the biggest “bag”. 

At 3.30 p.m. it became apparent that the small gar- 
rison could hold out no longer. Ammunition was al- 
most gone, all food supplies had been destroyed by the 
fire at the cook-house, no reinforcements, except one 
small detachment of Fife and Forfar Yeomanry, had 
appeared, and finally the danger of being surrounded 


was imminent. 
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At 4.15 p.m. the withdrawal was ordered and the 
two guns and the two wounded men were sent off 
ahead and told to rendezvous at St. Sylvestre, a village 
some two miles away, on the road to Cassel. 


IST. VEHICLE 
DITCHED HERE 


The remainder of the little force followed later by a 
different route. There was no interference as the en- 
emy had apparently momentarily withdrawn from the 
outskirts of the village, leaving two of their troop- 
carrying lorries ditched just outside. 

On arrival at St. Sylvestre, however, the main road 
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running through the village was found to be held by 
German medium tanks and orders were hastily given 
to take up positions around the church, where a group 
of some twenty R.A.S.C. men were found armed with 
rifles and Bren guns. The enemy were by now apprised 
of the arrival of the British troops and a volley of hand 
grenades suddenly started from behind the tombstones 
in the graveyard. Germans appeared on all sides and the 
troop commander decided that they could only be dis- 
lodged by the desperate measure of a direct charge. 
Two parties armed with rifles and bayonets advanced 
round each side of the churchyard wall, each man 
shouting, as he had been ordered to do, at the top of his 
voice. A terrible roar went up and the psychological 
effect was immediately apparent. Three or four Ger- 
mans were shot and the rest throwing away their rifles 
broke in panicstricken rout. 

Both guns were now again brought into action from 
the graveyard and fired what little ammunition was left 
into near-by houses which the enemy were using as 
strong points. One gun was limbered up to its Quad 
(four-wheel drive) in order to take it to a more ad- 
vantageous position, but both it and the vehicle were 
blown to pieces almost immediately by two direct hits 
from a German gun firing along the road. The situation 
began to look desperate, but the men were no whit 
disheartened and still full of fight. 

Charges with rifles were made by small parties 
against houses where Germans were hidden, and the 
one remaining gun continued firing until its last round 
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had been expended. As it was now getting late and 
enemy Verey lights presumably asking for reinforce- 
ments had been observed, it was decided to make a 
dash to escape. The men hurriedly piled into the re- 
maining lorries, the one gun left (L sub-section) was 
abandoned and put out of action, and the party pro- 
ceeded down the main road. 

Their way out was covered by fire from German 
tanks in the fields while to make matters worse, they 
had to turn sharp left and then again right at a bend in 
the road where the Germans had mounted a machine- 
gun. This turn had to be done at speed so as to afford 
the enemy as fleeting a target as possible. Excitement 
was intense as the first car approached the fatal corner 
amid a hail of German machine-gun bullets. The first 
vehicle became ditched going round the right hand 
bend, but the occupants luckily were able to scramble 
into the third vehicle which got safely away. The sec- 
ond vehicle meanwhile had safely manipulated the first 
bend very fast but the driver missed the next turn en- 
tirely and went straight through the hedge into a grass 
field. Luckily the ground was very dry and he was or- 
dered to drive on and nearly ran over a German lying 
in the grass, who ran away terrified. As luck would 
have it, the road curved around the field and the driver 
was enabled to regain the road a little further on by 
crashing his car through some railings. All through this 
manceuvre the German machine-gun was firing stead- 
ily and bullets were whistling all round the truck, 
some even breaking the windscreen. The convoy then 
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proceeded in comparative safety and after a mile or so 
came across a party of the East Riding Yeomanry, who 
were astonished to see them emerge alive as they had 
just mined the road along which they had escaped from 
St. Sylvestre. 

“One of the cars was actually blown up, a 30-cwt. 
truck, but the occupants luckily escaped injury and 
continued their journey on foot. 

In this secondary engagement at St. Sylvestre which 
lasted two and a half hours, all ranks showed once again 
the greatest bravery and coolness which was all the 
more remarkable following, as it did, continuous fight- 
ing from seven o’clock in the morning. Thus ended an 
eventful day in the history of “K” Battery, during 
which the behaviour of all ranks proved the value of 
long training and strict discipline. All through the heat 
of the battle, the men took their orders and carried 
them out exactly as though they were on the barrack 
square at home. It was difficult to single out the 
achievements of any single man. All who took part 
fought not only for the traditions of the British Army, 
but also for the traditions of their regiment and battery 
as well. A heavy toll was paid in casualties, but the 
gallantry of those who fell will remain for all time an 
incentive and example to all ranks of the regiment. 


CHAPTER II 


HOW THE GUARDS DEFENDED 
THE ROAD TO DUNKIRK 


[In the operation of the evacuation of the B.E.F. 
from the Dunkirk beaches there were two key posi- 
tions in the vital perimeter of defence that was estab- 
lished to hold back the German forces long enough to 
permit embarkation. 

One point was at Bergues, where Brigadier Usher's 
mixed force (consisting of parts of the 46th Division 
with other scattered units) did gallant work. The other 
was at Furnes, twenty miles east of Dunkirk, where the 
qth Guards Brigade (Grenadiers and Coldstream) un- 
der Brigadier J. A. C. Whitaker, held tbe town against 
vastly superior enemy forces during three nights and 
two days of heavy fighting.| 


HEN the British Army in the second week of 
May advanced into Belgium as the result of the 
German invasion of the Low Countries, the Guards 
Brigade left the Lille area, where it had spent the winter 
and early spring, on May 11th, and moved as a column 
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of several hundred motor vehicles to a little east of 
Brussels. Thence, by route marches of from fifteen to 
eighteen miles, it proceeded beyond Louvain, and on 
the 14th took over a line along the River Dyle from the 
sth Belgian regiment of Chasseurs. 


TRICKS OF THE SPIES 


The line was not easy to defend when once the 
enemy had gained close contact, since it was over- 
looked from the east and the loopholes of the Belgian 
pillboxes did not permit British weapons to fire from 
them. Moreover, much trouble was caused by spies and 
German agents who, disguised as Belgian soldiers and 
civilians, were up to all sorts of tricks, shooting our 
men in the back, turning on lights in towns at night 
just before German shelling or air attacks, and indi- 
cating British gun positions or headquarters by cutting 
arrows in the crops. 

Especially heavy fighting took place in Louvain 
station, and also in front of the town of Herent, where 
the Coldstream lost heavily in a very gallant action in 
which a number of medals were won. During this day, 
so heavy was the fighting, the supporting artillery, a 
Field Regiment and a regiment of R.H.A., fired over 
two hundred rounds per gun. 

On Friday, May 17, orders were received to move 
back and, after some trouble in extricating the Cold- 
stream, who by this time were in danger of being out- 
flanked at Herent, the brigade moved off and marched 
and bussed about twenty-five miles to a point west of 
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Brussels, whence, after a few hours’ rest, it retired 
further west to the line of the River Dendre at Oke- 
gem. Here, with the Guards holding the centre of the 
divisional line, it remained during Sunday and Monday, 
and it was to the east of this line that the Divisional 
Cavalry, the 15/19th Hussars, were cut off by the 
enemy while out on reconnaissance and suffered heavy 
losses in getting back. 


BACK TO GORT LINE 


At dawn on Tuesday, May 21st, the Guards Brigade 
continued its withdrawal and, leaving a rear-guard of 
Bren-gun carriers to hold back the enemy thrusting in 
force across the Dendre, moved back via Soteghem to 
the line of the Scheldt at Espierres in front of Roubaix. 
They started to put the river bank into a state of de- 
fence but were handicapped by the fact that owing to 
the opening of the dykes by the French and Belgians 
to flood the country at other points, the normal nine- 
foot depth of the river had fallen to a trickle of some 
eighteen inches. On Wednesday night the weary 
march was resumed to Tourcoing, where once again 
the three brigades of the Division were in line, with 
the Grenadiers, who had been in continual action, back 
in reserve inside the town. 

Thus the Guards found themselves once again in the 
old French pillbox line, christened by us the Gort line, 
but slightly to the north of the sector which they had 
prepared and where they had lived throughout the 
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winter till their advance into Belgium a fortnight 
previously. 


IN A TRAFFIC JAM 


Streams of refugees became very troublesome in this 
area and food began to get short, as by this time ration 
supplies had ceased and the men had to live on emer- 
gency rations and such food as they could obtain lo- 
cally. An enterprising Staff Captain organized a bakery 
and also collected a herd of some sixty cows and bul- 
locks. These beasts, looked after by Guardsmen turned 
cowherds and milkmaids, furnished both milk and 
meat in welcome abundance. 

On the night of May 27th orders were received to 
evacuate Tourcoing, and the Brigade bussed thirty 
miles to Poperinghe, with carriers again covering the 
withdrawal and the Coldstream being detached to 
cover the withdrawal of other troops. Owing to the 
blocking of the roads by French troops and refugees 
the move was delayed until day was dawning, but, 
thanks to a very heavy thunderstorm about that hour 
preventing flying, the Guards had time to unravel their 
vehicles from the traffic jam and restore proper road 
distances before the enemy got wind of what was go- 
ing on. 

May 28th was spent in divisional reserve at Oostvle- 
teren, north of Poperinghe, and at noon on the 29th 
the Brigade, less the Coldstream, who were again de- 
tached for special duty, finally reached Furnes, which 
it was ordered to hold until further orders. 
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Little trouble was expected as the Guards had been 
told that strong French forces were entrenched to the 
east between them and the Germans. This news proved 
to be entirely false; indeed, it turned out that the 
French troops had been forced to give up their posi- 
tions before the Guards even reached Furnes. And so 
it was that on this Brigade devolved the responsibility 
of holding the key town of Furnes against large Ger- 
man forces relentlessly thrusting forward to prevent 
the escape of the B.E.F. from Dunkirk. 


Ostend GN is may i 


FURNES GARRISON 


The only French troops in the town consisted of a 
detachment of some twenty or thirty tanks commanded 
by a very gallant officer. They proved of little use be- 
cause they had been ordered to leave by midnight on 
May 29th, and did so. Owing to petrol shortage they 
were unable to take their tanks with them, but instead 
of leaving them for use as valuable strong points, as the 
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Guards had hoped, the drivers stupidly drove them 
into fields and jettisoned them there. 

Brigadier Whitaker decided to hold the canal run- 
ning to the south of the town and, in addition, a bridge- 
head to cover the withdrawal of units of other divi- 
sions. In consequence, the Grenadiers were posted 
behind the canal on the east and also took up a position 
running from the loading basin past the bridgehead and 
the school to where the 7th joined with the gth Brigade 
on its west. The Coldstream, who had by now re- 
joined, were placed in reserve, partly at the Grande 
Place in the middle of the town, and partly in the 
northern suburbs, with a pioneer company of the 
King’s Regiment and the brigade anti-tank company 
further north ready to hold the Germans should they 
succeed in crossing the canal to the east of the brigade 
sector. 

Heavy fighting developed almost before the troops 
had reached their positions and the Grenadiers behind 
the canal suffered severely, especially in officers, losing 
their Commanding Officer and two company officers. 

All that night troops of the 3rd and 4th Divisions 
passed through the town on their way to other posi- 
tions, fortunately unmolested by the Germans, who, 
through all these operations, evinced great reluctance 
to move at night. When all British troops were across 
the canal it was possible to blow the one remaining 
bridge and for the Grenadiers in front of the canal to 
withdraw their bridgehead. The following day enemy 
pressure on our left increased and the Guards holding 
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the canal bank and the 8th Brigade on their left were 
subjected to heavy mortaring and shelling at close 
range. 


ACROSS THE CANAL 


We got in some good shooting at enemy motor- 
cyclist units that appeared across the water, inflicting 
heavy casualties, but the German troops advanced with 
great courage, carrying rubber boats, and, some little 
distance east of the Grenadiers, managed to cross the 
canal. Reinforcements soon followed over a pontoon 
bridge that was thrown across by the German en- 
gineers. 

Grenadier and Coldstream Bren carriers moved out 
to check this movement and an immediate counter- 
attack was launched, supported by twenty-five pound- 
ers, to regain the canal bank. The enemy were mown 
down in large numbers, and though we also suffered 
severely the attack was carried to a successful conclu- 
sion and the bank regained. 

Meanwhile the town was being heavily shelled all 
day with 5.9’s and other heavy guns, and traitors 
harassed the garrison by sudden bursts of Tommy-gun 
fire from windows and doorways. 

The British garrison spent an anxious and sleepless 
night, expecting at any minute that the Germans would 
again attempt to cross the canal by rubber boats or by 
creeping across the barges sunk in the stream by the 
engineers. 
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ON TO THE COAST 


Continuous shelling went on all the next day (May 
31st), and the Germans again attacked in force to our 
left, being repulsed by the excellent flank fire of the 
Grenadiers. Ammunition was now running short and 
the twenty-five pounders available had to be rationed 
to fifty rounds per gun. In consequence the orders 
were not to open fire except to repel serious enemy 
attacks, 

During the early hours of June rst the town was 
abandoned on order from General Headquarters, and 
the brigade started to withdraw to La Panne. 

Its task had been accomplished, and during those 
seventy-two hours, during which it had so splendidly 
repulsed the German army, thousands upon thousands 
of other British troops, who otherwise would inevi- 
tably have been forced to capitulate, got safely back to 
England. 

The brigade’s final move was a seven-mile march to 
La Panne, where they arrived in pitch darkness to find 
all piers blown up and no sign of ships. The streets were 
being shelled by eight-inch guns, and it was not till 
dawn that some ships were seen lying about a mile off 
the beach. Morse signals were flashed to them with a 
pocket-torch, all available long boats were sent ashore, 
and, despite heavy enemy bombing attacks after day- 
break, the greater part of the brigade was embarked by 
these means. Those men who could not be taken off by 
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them marched along the shore to Dunkirk and were 
picked up there later in the morning. 


SKILFUL COMMAND 


Casualties in the brigade were, of course, heavy, but 
that they were not heavier was due to the high standard 
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of discipline, leadership by junior commanders, and the 
military precautions observed throughout the period of 
continuous operations. 

Troop positions and headquarters were always com- 
pletely hidden, vehicles were parked under cover and 
away from places that provided obvious bombing or 
shelling targets, and more important than anything else, 
junior officers and N.C.O.s freely accepted responsi- 
bility when meeting situations that called for quick de- 
cisions either in order to maintain their positions or to 
safeguard the lives of their men. 


CHAPTER III 


WHEN TANK MEETS TANK 


OZ May roth, the day the Germans marched into 
'the Low Countries, we had two Army Tank 
battalions with the B.E.F. The equipment was made 
up chiefly of Mark I tanks, weighing about ten tons, 
with a crew of two armed with Vickers machine-guns, 
and some Mark II tanks, weighing twenty-five tons, 
carrying a crew of four, armed with the two-pounder 
anti-tank gun. 

These units were, of course, heavily engaged in the 
three weeks’ operations that preceded the final evacua- 
tion from Dunkirk. The experiences of one battalion 
that had eight hours continuous fighting in the counter- 
attack which General Martell commanded during the 
defence of Arras may give some idea of tank fighting 
in modern warfare. 


ACROSS THE FRONTIER 


It was on May 12th that this battalion, which had 
been engaged in training exercises over open country 
west of Paris, received rush orders to move forward 


into Belgium to join the main body of the B.E.F., 
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which had already crossed the frontier. The tanks were 
sent by rail and the men followed in their vehicles, 

After a few days in Belgium the battalion was or- 
dered back to Orchies, in the old Gort Line, and from 
there was again withdrawn to Vimy and placed under 
the orders of the soth Division to assist in the counter- 
attack which General Martell was organizing to relieve 
the Arras garrison. 

It arrived in the Bois de la Folie, near Vimy, shortly 
after dawn on May ast, and while the men, who had 
been on the move all night, snatched a bite of breakfast 
and a brief rest, the officers hurried to a house in Petit 
Vimy to receive the operation orders. 

The counter-attack was to take place that same after- 
noon, and the battalion was given a start line along a 
railway track south-west of Arras. Despite the fact 
that the battalion had moved 300 miles in less than ten 
days, with practically no opportunity for the mainte- 
nance and repair of vehicles, thirty-eight Mark I tanks 
were available, plus seven Mark II tanks borrowed 
from another unit. 


ENEMY OFFER ARMS 


Sharp at 11 a.m. all moved off in proper order to- 
wards the start line, while the commanding officer and 
the adjutant went forward in light tanks to make con- 
tact with the battalion of Durham Light Infantry 
which they were instructed to support. On arrival, 
however, at Anzin St. Aubin, where the rendezvous 
had been given, they found that the infantry had not 
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arrived, and they did not, in fact, put in an appearance 
until an hour later, having been delayed en route. 

The attack, however, began promptly at 2 p.m., and 
as the tanks rolled forward they came into immediate 
contact with the enemy in strong force. The crossing 
of the railway was made difficult by the fact that it was 
here running through a cutting and could only be 
crossed in a few places, and, in the hope of clearing 
out enemy forces which were holding them up, the 
seven large tanks were ordered forward to deal with 
them. They were not seen again and were presumably 
either captured or immobilized. 

Shortly afterwards the remainder of the tank force 
came under heavy fire from anti-tank guns, but they 
had no trouble in silencing the enemy as soon as the 
latter's positions were given away by the flash of the 
first discharge. The German crews packed up and 
moved off in a hurry at the first burst of our machine- 
gun fire. 

The enemy infantry showed no greater courage. On 
many occasions parties of them came running towards 
the British tanks, undoing their ammunition and re- 
volver belts as they did so, and handing these in through 
the flaps to the British crews inside. 


HEAVY TOLL EXACTED 


In some cases, so terrified were the Germans that in 
their eagerness to surrender they even climbed on top 
of the tanks and perched there with their hands in the 
air. Others lay down, shamming dead, and one tank, 
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fire and destroyed the lot, including the petrol tanks, 
holding thousands of gallons, which burnt fiercely. 

By this time contact with the infantry had again been 
lost, and it later appeared that the D.L.I. had suffered 
heavy losses from a German dive-bombing attack 
which had forced the men to disperse into cover. 

All the afternoon fighting continued until, towards 
the evening, the tanks rallied behind the infantry, 
which were found again holding a position at Beau- 
rains. Operations were confused, and neither side had 
any clear information where the other was. 

At about nine o’clock, when the Tank Adjutant was 
holding a conference at a cross-road with the Acting 
Commanding Officer of the D.L.I. (the C.O. having 
become a casualty) they heard a rumble of tanks ap- 
proaching. It was dark by this time, with a heavy pall 
of smoke from burning vehicles covering the country- 
side. The Durham officer insisted that the tanks were 
German, the adjutant was equally positive that they 
were British. 

ADJUTANT'S MISTAKE 


Finally, the adjutant decided to walk forward and 
find out for himself, and as he met the leading tank he 
tapped on the visor with a couple of maps he held in 
his hand. The tank stopped, and to his horror a couple 
of German heads popped out of the flaps. He turned 
and ran for his life three hundred yards down the road, 
with the Germans shooting at him with all they had. 

The burst of fire had warned the British tanks of the 
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enemy’s proximity, and a heavy pitched battle ensued 
at less than three hundred yards’ range between the 
ten small British tanks and five big German ones. For 
ten minutes violent fighting continued at this point- 
blank range, with tanks on each side shooting at gun 
flashes from the other side. Finally, the British tanks 
dropped a smoke candle, which caused a lull for a 
couple of minutes, and then fighting was resumed with 
greater intensity. 

Luckily for us, because ammunition was running 
low, the Germans decided that they had had enough, 
and lumbered away into the darkness. 

By this time it was ten o’clock, and in the absence 
of definite orders the tank commanders were instructed 
to withdraw, and started their way back to Vimy. 
They returned cross-country, passing a wood full of 
burning German vehicles, and after crossing the River 
Scarpe at Anzin they reached their encampment in the 
Bois de la Folie just as dawn was breaking. 


STURDILY-BUILT TANKS 


Officers who took part in the engagement received 
convincing proof of the strength of the Mark I tank 
against the German anti-tank guns. The armour was 
not penetrated, and in one case a tank commander 
found on his vehicle no fewer than twenty-six direct 
hits, none of which had penetrated. Nor was it found 
that the impact of a German anti-tank gun shell against 
the side of the tank caused ill-effects on the crew inside 
it. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE LAST DEFENDERS OF ARRAS 


F all the towns in the B.E.F. area of Northern 

France, none except Dunkirk is better known to 
British soldiers or to the British public than Arras, a 
comfortable little market-town of 20,000 people, 
whose ancient cobblestones through the centuries have 
echoed to the marching feet of armies of all nations. 

From October to May it was the nerve centre of the 
Expeditionary Force. There Lord Gort had his head- 
quarters, and through its glass-domed station in packed 
trains or down its main streets in rattling lorries, passed 
at one time or other most of the units that made up the 
B.E.F. 

It may therefore be of special interest to describe its 
siege, and its defence by a heroic but inadequate gar- 
rison until, reduced to a shambles of shattered brick, 
with its streets ankle-deep in broken glass, the burning 
city was finally abandoned to the advancing Panzer 
divisions of the German Army. 

The story begins on May 18th, when rear G.H.Q.— 
Lord Gort's advanced headquarters at that time being 
in Belgium—decided, under the threat of enemy tanks 
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reported as near as St. Quentin, to retire. The defence 
of the city and surrounding area was handed over to 
General Petre, summoned from his 12th Division 
Headquarters at Abbeville, who later came under the 
orders of General Franklyn as G.O.C. of the area, with 
headquarters at Vimy. 


A MIXED GARRISON 


Available troops, necessarily scanty, were di 
to the best advantage to meet the Germans. The 36th 
Infantry Brigade (commanded by Brigadier Roupell, 
V.C.), which was subsequently overrun by the Ger- 
mans, was posted round Doullens, to guard the back 
areas, with one battalion (Royal West Kents) detached 
to guard the Somme crossings at Peronne. Two bri- 
gades of the 23rd Division, Territorials, were strung 
along the Canal du Nord, to face the enemy coming 
through the twenty-mile gap they had made in that 
area. 

For the defence of the city itself were available one 
battalion of Welsh Guards, some mixed units of 
G.H.Q. troops, such as construction companies, sup- 
ply details, and the like, and a somewhat battered 
French armoured division. Except for the Welsh 
Guards, the British troops, whose duties up to that time 
had been largely civilian, were necessarily ill-trained 
and ill-equipped to meet a formidable enemy. There 
was little or no artillery available, although later a 
battery of twenty-five-pounders was lent by the sth 
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Division and a two-pounder anti-tank battery came 
from the soth Division. 


H.Q. IN THE CELLARS 


General Petre established his headquarters in the 
ancient pile of the Palais St. Vaast, whose underground 
cellars furnished perfect protection against air raids. 
Two officers were lent to him as Staff officers, but he 
had no clerks and no communications but a few gal- 
lant despatch riders (plus a wireless set which worked 
intermittently) and one cipher officer. He was almost 
completely cut off from G.H.Q., except for the rare 
arrival of a liaison officer after a perilous trip over 
heavily shelled roads; he fully realized that the enemy 
was determined, at all costs, to capture Arras—a key 
city in the communications of Northern France. 

Ammunition was plentiful, and there were stocks of 
food, including one of the N.A.A.F.I. depots, the 
luxurious stores of which, distributed gratis, were much 
enjoyed. 

By this time the population of the city had dwindled 
to a mere 3,000, all of whom had sought refuge in civil 
A.R.P. shelters or in the famous caves, formed by the 
excavation through centuries of local building stone, in 
which during previous sieges the people of Arras had 
taken shelter from the enemy. The streets were de- 
serted, houses and shops shuttered. 

The defending troops were posted along the south- 
ern and eastern perimeter of the city in hastily con- 


structed strong points and machine-gun posts. From 
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May 20th heavy fighting developed, with frequent 
raids by dive-bombers, which caused some casualties 
and made communications difficult Welcome rein- 
forcements arrived in the shape of the Green Howards 
and the Royal Northumberland Fusiliers, but enemy 
pressure was such that General Petre decided that he 
could not continue to hold the outskirts of the town on 
the south, and a withdrawal was ordered to the line of 
the railway station. 


FIRED BY BOMBERS 


The bridge over the cutting was blown, and the cut- 
ting itself, six or seven railway lines broad at that point, 
was converted into an impenetrable tank obstacle by 
piling railway trains together four or five deep. En- 
gines with open throttles were allowed to smash into 
each other until the whole area was a solid mass of 
jumbled carriages and smashed rolling stock, behind 
which, and from the windows of houses on the main 
square facing the station, the British garrison took up 
its new defensive position. 

Hcavy incendiary bombing was carried out by the 
enemy that afternoon. It started many fires which, 
owing to lack of wind, continued to smoulder, cover- 
ing the whole city with a pall of black smoke. By May 
22nd the pressure round the town had become intense 
and Lord Gort, through General Franklyn, decided 
that some kind of offensive was essential. 

The purpose of the attack was twofold. First, 
G.H.Q. was very anxious to make some co-operative 
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attempt southwards to join hands with the French, 
who were understood to be on the eve of launching 
their eagerly-awaited counter-attack northwards. Sec- 
ondly, it was hoped to relieve the Arras garrison. 


COUNTER-ATTACK 


The task was entrusted to General Martell of the 
soth Division, who was given for the purpose one of 
his own brigades, consisting of the Durham Light 
Infantry and a tank brigade. 

General Martell was instructed to clear an area 
about ten miles deep and four miles wide, west and 
south of Arras, by forming his forces into two small 
mobile columns which would advance along parallel 
lines a few miles apart. His troops had had little rest 
for several days, and moreover it was their first en- 
counter with the Germans. Therefore the test was a 
high one for territorials and high praise is due to them 
for their gallantry. 

Each column consisted of the following: 

One infantry battalion. 

One anti-tank battery. 

One battery of eighteen-pounders. 
One company of machine-guns. 
One tank battalion. 


The operation went well in its initial stages. The left 
column did fine work, put many enemy tanks out of 
action, captured 400 prisoners, and killed many Ger- 
mans. The right column made some progress, but was 
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held up by unexpectedly heavy enemy forces, and was 
also upset by the erratic behaviour of the French 
armoured division which, while co-operating with our 
forces, mistook our troops for Germans and opened 
fire on them. Unfortunately also about this time both 
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commanding officers of the tank battalion were killed, 
while the commander of one of the infantry battalions 
was also killed when the tank in which he was riding 
suffered a direct hit from a German field gun. 
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By 6 p.m. it became evident that further progress 
was impossible; from observation points reinforcements 
of enemy tanks, with infantry in buses, could be seen 
moving down the road from Cambrai. Some were 
destroyed by direct fire, but the pressure became 
greater and greater, and heavy counter-attacks were 
launched on the anti-tank localities which the two 
columns had established respectively at Beaurains and 
Warlus. 

The enemy also began a series of desperate attempts 
to cross the River Scarpe. A bridging train was de- 
stroyed by our artillery, but the German infantry 
continued to press forward in waves to launch their 
assault boats. Our Bren guns could not fire fast enough 
to cope with the packed masses of Germans, who 
dashed forward frantically suffering tremendous losses. 


SAFE WITHDRAWAL 


In view of the enemy's obvious superiority in 
strength, both columns began to withdraw north of 
the city, where General Petre's force had already real- 
ized that they could not hold out much longer. With 
much of the city burning, the streets harassed hourly 
by dive-bombing and with continual alarms at points 
all round the perimeter, defence was becoming more 
and more difficult. German forces, some of them ap- 
pearing in various disguises, had already reached the 
area of the citadel, and preparations were discussed 
for a last stand at the Palais. 

Finally at one-thirty on the morning of May 24th a 
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dishevelled and exhausted liaison officer arrived at 
General Petre's headquarters, after a five-hour motor 
trip, with orders from Lord Gort for a general with- 
drawal. Only two hours remained before daybreak, 
but the evacuation took place in perfect order. 

It was started down the Douai road, but just outside 
Arras it was found that the bridge over the Scarpe had 
been prematurely blown. It was at first considered a 
misfortune, but later turned out to be a blessing in 
disguise when a scouting party of some twenty which 
had crossed the broken span were captured by a large 
party of Germans a short way down the road. The 
remaining columns were then switched to the Henin- 
Lietard road, which at that time was the only free 
exit from the beleaguered city, the Germans having 
occupied at least 330 degrees of the 360 perimeter. 

All that morning General Petre's force, together 
with remnants of the sth and soth Divisions, moved 
in a packed mass, nose to tail down the narrow road; 
but, by some dispensation of Providence, not a single 
German plane was in the air, and the whole force 
reached comparative safety north of Douai without in- 
terference and without casualties. 
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some Tommy-guns hand grenades and a few Bren 
guns. 
ERRANDS OF A GALLANT PADRE 


In the road outside was an anti-tank gun and a few 
light tanks. At the start food was fairly good and 
plentiful, and we were able to have regular meals. The 
food was prepared a mile or so away and brought to 
the Palais in vacuum containers, but, as the air raids 
became more intense, delivery became more difficult, 
until one day the Germans landed two direct hits on 
the kitchen, killing thirteen men and destroying all the 
equipment. After that we had to depend on beef and 
biscuit from surplus rations until we luckily discovered 
the existence of the N.A.A.F.I. canteen near the sta- 
tion, about half a mile from the Palais. 

The padre of the Welsh Guards, a gallant and fear- 
less man, used to drive to this canteen every day in 
his little car, indifferent to the bombs that were drop- 
ping, and would return loaded with such delicacies 
as chicken in glass jars, tinned tongue, galantine, sweet 
biscuits, and all the cigarettes we could smoke. 

We were much bothered by refugees, of whom 
several hundred had taken shelter in the cellars of the 
Palais. Among them were spies, some of whom were 
captured and summarily “dealt with”. Sniping from 
buildings near by was incessant, and houses were fre- 
quently raided to catch these traitors. 
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WATCH ON SUSPICIOUS FIGURES 


We spent most of our time, because of incessant air 
raids, in the cellars, varied by long spells of sentry duty 
at the windows on the floors above, watching some 
suspicious corner until our trigger-fingers ached. 

Our greatest problem was water. The big water 
tower had been destroyed by a bomb, and what was 
left had been so heavily treated with chlorine by the 
medical officer lest it should prove to have been 
poisoned that it was almost undrinkable. Water for 
washing was scanty, and after a bomb had fallen in the 
ornamental fishpond in the garden none of us could 
shave or wash until we finally reached the sea at 
St. Malo. 

All communication with the outside had been cut. 
A wireless van containing a transmitting set, which 
had been brought to us by some Green Howards, sent 
as reinforcements, was hit by a mortar shell the day it 
arrived and, with its personnel, was blown sky high. 


FOOTBALL THAT CAUSED ALARM 


As the week wore on things became worse. The 
Germans were closing in all around the perimeter of 
the city, air raids were so frequent that there was little 
or no sleep for the garrison, casualties increased, and 
there was nothing to drink except bottled beer and 
minerals taken from damaged grocery shops. 

One amusing incident enlivened this bad period. A 
football being used for exercise by men off duty was 
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kicked so hard that it went out of sight. Next day 
reports were received that an unexploded bomb had 
been located in the Palais schoolroom and the area was 
roped off, with sentries posted to keep people away 
until an expert arrived—to find, of course, that the 
bomb was only our muddy football. 

Finally, shortly after midnight of May 24th we 
received orders for immediate evacuation. By some 
miracle twenty of our vehicles parked in the square 
had survived, and as many as possible of the garrison, 
with as much kit as could be carried, piled into them, 
the others following on foot. 

Officers of the Welsh Guards refused to ride and 
marched with their men. We were told to make for 
Douai by the one narrow strip of country that was still 
believed to be free from enemy tanks, and as I left the 
Palais, for the first time since the siege, I was horrified 
to see the state to which bombing had reduced the city. 


GLOW FROM BLAZING HOUSES 


Bodies of refugees killed by air raids or shells, dead 
horses, cats and dogs, lay about. Not a single building 
appeared to have escaped damage. Some had disap- 
peared, others were reduced to heaps of rubble. Every 
street was thick with broken brick, smashed glass and 
splintered furniture. Although it was in the middle of 
the night, the glow from blazing buildings made the 
streets as light as day. Both the Grande Place and the 
Petite Place were a shambles. 

On the journey we were unlucky enough to catch 
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to his wrist, it had escaped the attention of the Ger- 
man soldiers when they searched their prisoners. | 


N May 20th, ten days after the Germans invaded 

Holland and Belgium, the 51st (Highland) Di- 
vision was holding a portion of the French line in front 
of the Maginot forts in the Metz area. Three weeks 
later, in the storm of the German Blitzkrieg, two of 
its brigades found themselves prisoners of war; the 
third, the 154th (Black Watch and Argylls), was on its 
way home to England, having been evacuated from 
Havre on June 11th. 


FIGHTING ON SOMME 


The French High Command decided to send this 
division north to the Somme. After delay and much 
confusion owing to repeated change of orders, in the 
course of which the division's artillery and transport 
became temporarily lost, it finally arrived, on May 
27th, on the line of the River Bresle, from which it 
was sent forward to the Abbeville area to defend the 
Somme bridgeheads, in conjunction with units of the 
French Ninth Corps. Very heavy fighting developed 
from June 1st onwards, and combined attacks by the 
French, assisted by the 152nd and 153rd Brigades, at 
dawn on June 4 failed to secure the bridgehead, and 
the division suffered heavy casualties, especially the 
152nd Brigade (Seaforths and Camerons). 

A particularly brilliant incident of this day’s fighting 
was the highly successful attack by the Gordons 
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against enemy forces strongly entrenched in the Grand 
Bois; the position was carried after the most gallant 
fighting, and the whole wood cleared of the enemy. 


NO ESCAPE TO THE SEA 


Heavy enemy pressure, however, finally made a 
withdrawal inevitable, and the division fell back again 
to the line of the Bresle, where at one time it occupied 
a front more than eighteen miles long. These positions, 
however, could only be held for three days, and on 
the night of June 8 a further withdrawal was carried 
out to the line of the River La Bethune. Next mornin 
(June oth) the 154th Brigade, later christened the Ark 
Force, was detached and ordered back to defend the 
Havre area, to take up a line running due south from 
Fécamp, in the hope that it could hold it until the 
other two brigades could join them. 

Finally, on the evening of June roth, the remaining 
two brigades moved back along the coast line via 
Dieppe, to take up their final positions round St. 
Valery-en-Caux. A bridgehead was formed around St. 
Valery, the southern portion being held by units of 
the French Ninth Corps, the eastern face by the 153rd 
Brigade, and the western area by the 152nd Brigade. 
The following day the enemy appeared in force and 
launched heavy attacks with large numbers of tanks, 
assisted by very accurate mortar fire and the co-opera- 
tion of masses of aircraft, against which, apart from 
ground fire, we had little protection. 

Heavy casualties were suffered by the 153rd Brigade 
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(Gordon Highlanders and Black Watch). The men, 
however, held on gallantly throughout the day and the 
enemy failed to break through at any point on the 
eastern wing. Increasing fire, however, especially from 
heavy mortars, guided by accurate direction from the 
air, made the line increasingly difficult to hold. At 
night the order was received to withdraw to the 
beaches and for the troops to embark at St. Valery, 
where vessels were to be sent to receive them. 

A rendezvous was given at St. Valery railway sta- 
tion, and embarkation was to begin at 2 a.m. on June 
12th. The withdrawal was successfully made, and the 
men arrived near their rendezvous, where the dis- 
heartening news was received that the embarkation 
could not be proceeded with. lt appeared that the 
previous day, while our two brigades had successfully 
held their positions, the French Ninth Corps had been 
forced back, permitting the enemy to get round behind 
the British positions and occupy the port. Harbour and 
beaches were already occupied by the enemy, with 
tanks, mortars and machine-guns commanding every 
point of embarkation. 

At 8 a.m. the French capitulated and handed over 
the town to the Germans. There was therefore no 
further hope of escape, and the remnant of the division, 
totalling about 150 to 200 officers and between 4,000 
and 5,000 men, was taken prisoner by the enemy, to- 
gether with the French Ninth Corps. 

One of the unhappiest aspects of this tragic event 
was the fact that at Veules-les-Roses, a little port a few 
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miles eastward of St. Valery, a large number of other 
British troops were at that moment being embarked. 
Had the 51st Division but known of this, undoubtedly 
a great many of the men could have marched there 
without difficulty and got away. 

When captured the British troops, while exhausted, 
short of food, and worn out by continuous marching 
and fighting in hot weather, were in high spirits and 
full of fight. They were not inconsiderately treated 
by their captors, though it was clear that the Germans 
had never expected such a large bag. Rations, at first, 
were scanty, a loaf of rye bread being divided among 
six, and water was short. The first day they were 
marched twelve miles to a camp near by, but after 
that conditions improved, and their subsequent move- 
ments were by motor-lorry. 

Major-General Fortune, G.O.C. of the division, was 
treated with special attention, and was permitted to 
keep his motor-car, his A.D.C. and his servant. Similar 
courtesies were shown to the two brigadiers who were 
captured with him. 

General Fortune’s final order to his division, dated 
St. Valery June rith, stated that the Navy would 
probably make an effort to take the division off by 
boat, perhaps that night, or in two nights. All ranks 
must realize that the operation could only be achieved 
by the full co-operation of everyone, and that the 
utmost discipline must prevail. Men would board 
boats with equipment and arms; vehicles would be 
rendered useless. Finally, if the enemy should attack 


CHAPTER VII 


THE STORY OF THE 12TH 
INFANTRY BRIGADE 


[The holding of the coast town of Nieuport near 
Dunkirk against powerful German forces at the end 
of May was of vital importance to the successful evacu- 
ation of the British Army. How a Brigade accom- 
plished this task during three days of intense fighting 
is told in the following article. | 


N May, 1939, the Twelfth Infantry Brigade, com- 

posed of two regular battalions of Royal Fusiliers 
and South Lancashires, and one territorial battalion of 
Black Watch, was in peacetime barracks at Dover. A 
year later with one Anti-tank Company attached, it 
found itself with other units of the B.E.F. moving 
forward into Belgium to stem the German invasion of 
the Low Countries. The men were in high spirits, keen 
as mustard to get to grips with the Germans after their 
long winter of inactivity. In perfect road discipline, 
and with surprisingly little air interference from the 
enemy, the long columns of motor vehicles rolled 
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forward in perfect sunny weather across the Belgian 
frontier and finally reached the Ville Voorde Canal to 
the north of Louvain where the Brigade was allotted 
a sector. The Belgian rst Division was on its left, hold- 
ing to the sea and on its right was the British 3rd Di- 
vision. The Belgian troops, however, started to with- 
draw almost as soon as the Brigade was in and the 
enemy wasted no time in starting a powerful attack on 
the Ville Voorde bridge. Intense fire with large size 
mortars was opened against the Royal Fusiliers from 
the other side of the bank and fighting continued all 
day till late in the evening. It was the first time that 
men of the Brigade had been under fire and their con- 
duct was exemplary, while it was not long before they 
had learnt from experience that mortar fire is more 
noise than anything else, and that provided troops 
have any kind of shelter in slip trenches, few casualties 
result. Swarms of refugees, however, made the blow- 
ing of the bridge difficult but finally, after orders had 
three times been countermanded, it was blown and 
on the night of the 17-18th the Brigade moved back 
thirty miles to Aloste, a little town on the River Dendre. 
Along the roads much Fifth Column activity was ex- 
perienced with Germans disguised as women shooting 
at units with Tommy-guns produced from under their 
voluminous skirts. A squadron of Divisional Cavalry 
(Hussars) suffered the loss of several officers and men 
when a couple of apparent civilians pushing a pram 
suddenly whipped out machine-guns and fired at them 
at point-blank range. The stay at Aloste was brief and 
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with the carriers and anti-tank guns holding back the 
enemy, the Brigade continued its withdrawal another 
twenty-five miles, this time to the satisfaction of the 
tired soldiers by bus, to the line of the Scheldt in the 
area of Tieghem and Ootinghem. A.S.C. troop carriers, 
who had already been working day and night under 
heavy fire for three days, carried out this move and 
earned warm praise from the Brigade for fine work in 
very difficult conditions. The roads were very con- 
gested and it took eight hours for the Brigade, extend- 
ing head to tail for eight miles down the straight 
Flanders roads, to reach its destination, but luckily no 
German planes appeared and there was no bombing. 

On the roth, the Brigade took up a six mile frontage 
along the Scheldt with the 4th Division on the left 
and the rst Division on its right. The men of the 
Brigade by this time had become seasoned warriors 
and the contacts they had had with the enemy had 
convinced them that the German soldier, once de- 
prived of the protection he had been trained to expect 
from tank and aircraft, machine-gun and mortar, had 
little stomach to face rifle-fire and still less, man-to- 
man bayonet work at close range. 

In heavy fighting that developed along the Scheldt 
on the 21st and became intensified on the 22nd, the 
enemy on numerous occasions got into contact but his 
infantry would not press home the attack and always 
crumbled under fire, seeming to lack heart to get to 
close quarters. 

Some prisoners were taken by the Germans in this 
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fighting and were being marched off at the double by 
their captors who followed them in a tank. At a turn 
of the road, however, the men ran into the fields and 
managing to elude the Germans, returned to their own 
lines by swimming the canal, incidentally bringing 
back with them valuable information of enemy forma- 
tions. 

The Brigade remained on the Scheldt for three and a 
half days before moving back to the Halluin sector. 
Food and ammunition were still coming up in good 
order and wounded were being evacuated without 
difficulty to Bailleul. The thirty-mile march back 
afoot to Halluin was a trying ordeal. The men started 
at 9.30 p.m. and walked all night, the leading files 
reaching Halluin at 7 a.m. and the rearmost elements 
only an hour and a half later. They were dogged all 
night by a lone enemy tank which from the cover of 
woods along the road caused much annoyance by fir- 
ing intermittent bursts at the long columns of men. 
Finally a sergeant driving along a side road to recon- 
noitre came across the tank momentarily immobilised 
in the corner of a field. Slipping out of his car, he 
opened fire and with only two rounds was lucky 
enough to set it on fire. 

German spies dressed as gendarmes and posted at 
road junctions caused much confusion by directing 
traffic wrongly. But finally by 11 a.m. the following 
morning the Brigade had taken up its new position on 
the Lys where it found itself back in the old Gort 
Line it had worked on all that past winter. Halluin 
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was stiff with spies and there was much sniping from 
houses until the Fifth Columnists were cleared out by 
a house to house search. At one place, a British officer 
tumbled upon several Germans undressing in a wood 
and putting on nuns’ clothing. A horse cart awaited 
them near-by in which, no doubt, they intended to 
penetrate the British lines. Needless to say, they did 
not continue their journey. 

The retreat to the Lys was a difficult and dangerous 
task as the Brigade had to move twelve miles down a 
narrow lane of communication with the enemy on 
three sides of them and no fewer than eight bridges had 
to be blown behind them. A fine flank action was 
fought by a Middlesex machine-gun regiment which 
held a line of more than three and a half miles from 
Comines to Boubesque unsupported by artillery or 
tank guns. 

From the Lys followed another weary march via 
Poperinghe until finally on the 29th at 6.30 a.m. the 
Brigade arrived in the Nieuport-Dixmude area to find 
the Germans already in strong possession of Dixmude, 
and the bridge there across the canal still intact. To 
make matters worse the fuse was on the wrong side of 
the bank. 

The Germans, however, seemed to have little taste 
for battle and so reluctant were the enemy infantry to 
advance that an officer told me he saw through his 
glasses German officers “prodding” their men forward 
in an effort to make them attack. 

The enemy would not stand up to our fire, and al- 
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though they once got a foothold on the bridge, they 
were driven back with heavy losses. Three strong 
counter-attacks in which captured British anti-tank 
guns were used, fared no better and finally the bridge 
was blown by a gallant sapper who, under cover of 
our machine-gun fire, ran across during a temporary 
lull in the fighting, fired the fuse and then swam back 
across the canal. 

Another gallant exploit at this juncture concerned 
the Brigade commander. While on one of his daily 
tours of the Brigade’s positions, his car came under 
such hot fire that it had to be abandoned. In the ditch 
where he had sought shelter, the Brigadier found a 
lady’s bicycle, presumably left by some refugee. Ignor- 
ing the shelling which was still going on, he hauled the 
ancient machine out and mounting it, rode down the 
road to continue his reconnaissance. The stimulating 
effect that the unexpected spectacle of their General 
on a push-bike—and a lady’s one at that—had upon the 
men of his Brigade need not be emphasized. 

For three days the Brigade held Nieuport delaying 
vastly superior German forces and contributing enor- 
mously to the safety of the evacuations from Dunkirk. 
German dive-bombing became heavier and heavier, and 
in one attack the Brigade was unlucky enough to lose 
two Regimental Sergeant-majors. 

Revenge was taken, however, on at least one Ger- 
man plane. The machine forcelanded on the sands at 
Nieuport and was immediately engaged by two British 
transport drivers armed only with rifles. The German 
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crew numbered three and had Tommy-guns, but de- 
spite their preponderance in numbers and armament, 
they were overpowered, two being killed and the third 
wounded. 

An amusing incident in the middle of the fighting 
was the arrival of the Mayor of Oostdunkerque who 
indignantly insisted that his town should be spared 
damage by fighting and that British troops should not 
come there. His request was politely refused and when 
last seen, the Mayor was frantically digging himself 
an “abri” in the sands on the beach. 

At 2.30 a.m. on the 31st, orders came for the action 
to be broken off and the Brigade, its task of defence 
fully accomplished, started its final move back to the 
beaches. The men "bussed the ten miles to La Panne 
and lay down on the beach awaiting dawn and the 
chance to get aboard ships. Shelling was very bad— 
including guns as heavy as 9.2’s—and one senior officer 
who was there told me it was as bad as the Turkish 
barrage at Helles Beach in Gallipoli, but luckily the 
Germans had registered inaccurately. Their spirits 
were in no way dampened, in fact if anything they 
were higher than at any stage of the three weeks’ fight- 
ing they had been through. Every German plane that 
came roaring down was greeted with a salvo of rifle 
bullets while those men that had Bren guns used the 
shoulders of a comrade as a tripod from which to fire. 
“Get a move on, chaps!” shouted one private. “We 
ain’t done for yet!” and his exhortation was echoed 
with a cheer that rang down the beaches. German 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE “RIFLE-SLING” ESCAPE DOWN 
THE CLIFFS OF ST. VALERY 


Al one o'clock in the morning of June 12th sev- 
eral hundred British soldiers were gathered in a 
forlorn group on the high cliffs overlooking the Chan- 
nel at Veules-les-Roses, a little seaport near St. Valery, 
on the Normandy coast. 


Below them in the open sea they could dimly trace 
the outline, tantalizingly near, of ships that had been 
sent from England to rescue them. Behind them all 
escape was cut off by a strong German force. They 
had no weapons save rifles and a very limited supply 
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of ammunition. Their only way to reach the beach 
and safety was to descend the precipitous cliff. 

How they reached the cliff, and how they finally 
extricated themselves, is another of the gallant episodes 
of the evacuation of the B.E.F. 

In another article describing the capture of two 
brigades of the 51st (Highland) Division, I explained 
how, at the very hour that these Scottish battalions 
were forced to surrender to the enemy, other British 
troops, unluckily unknown to them, were being evacu- 
ated from the neighbouring beach at Veules. Among 
these fortunate ones were the men of an R.A.S.C. 
Petrol Company who, thanks to the indomitable spirit 
of their commanding officer, finally succeeded in escap- 
ing to the waiting boats. 


SHELLED OUT OF BIVOUAC 


On June roth, after days of hard driving and heavy 
shelling, the company had finally reached the village 
of La Chapelle, seven or eight miles east of St. Valery, 
and rested there. 

That evening orders were received to destroy all 
vehicles except such as were needed for the transport 
of personnel, and an hour before midnight, as an enemy 
barrage was creeping up to a cross-roads only about 
one hundred yards from the car park, instructions 
came to move on to Neville, about ten miles south 
of St. Valery. 

Only too glad to quit such an unhealthy neighbour- 
hood, the convoy was under way within ten minutes, 
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picking up en route a party of some sixty exhausted 
French Chasseurs, who were also crowded into the 
lorries. Neville was reached after three hours of very 
difficult driving in pitch darkness over bad country 
roads, the vehicles were hidden in an orchard and the 
men lay down in a barn to snatch a few hours’ sleep. 
The indefatigable Commanding Officer reported to 
his Division Commander, who ordered him to return 
to Neville and organize the village to resist the enemy. 

The men were roused, several small parties of stray 
Black Watch, R.E.s and Buffs were collected, and the 
composite force spent the morning in preparing hasty 
fortifications to oppose the advancing Germans. 

The defence work was rudely interrupted in the 
early afternoon when the park, having been located 
by enemy aircraft, was heavily shelled, eleven vehicles 
being destroyed and the barn set on fire. All the men, 
however, escaped and were immediately ordered away, 
packed like sardines, in the remaining lorries with 
instructions to make their way to St. Valery beach and 
there await their C.O. 

This officer, riding an ordinary bicycle, made his 
way to his Divisional Headquarters office at Cailleville 
to report the changed situation, but found they had 
moved. Thereupon, with great gallantry, he returned 
to Neville over a road now hourly threatened by en- 
emy tanks, destroyed all petrol supplies and then re- 
sumed his perilous journey towards St. Valery. On 
reaching the outskirts of the town about 5 p.m., how- 
ever, he found the shelling so fierce that he could go 
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no farther and turned eastwards towards Veules, hop- 
ing to rejoin his men. 

After a tedious march of six hours, during which he 
picked up many stragglers, both British and French, 
he finally reached the coast near Veules, only to find 
that his party had arrived on top of the high cliffs and 
that there was apparently no direct way down to the 
beach. 

An effort was made to break through the bottom of 
a wood where it ran down to the beach, but Germans 
were there in force, and a dozen men were killed as 
they tried to cross the gap in single file. 

So the whole party had once again to retrace their 
weary steps to the top of the cliff, where they were at 
last joined by part of the missing Petrol Company. It 
was now well after midnight, and their position ap- 
peared more hopeless every minute. It was decided to 
make a last desperate attempt to get away by descend- 
ing the cliff. 

A corporal of Signals succeeded in communicating 
with the ships, by means of a flash lamp in Morse code, 
warning the boats to stand by. Meanwhile other mem- 
bers of the party sought frantically in the darkness 
for something that would serve the purpose of a rope. 
A wire fence was pulled up, hastily unwound and 
dropped over the edge, but it proved too thin and 
broke, precipitating several men headlong to the beach, 
150 feet below. Then a wire hawser was attached to a 
windlass found standing on the cliff edge, but men who 
tried to descend it found they could not get a grip on 


CHAPTER Ix 


A BEACH ESCAPE 


[Tbe following is the narrative of a gunner who was 
among the forces of the B.E.F. to get away from the 
St. Valery beaches in June. It is a personal narrative, 
told as far as possible in the soldiers own words.] 


T 6 a.m. on the morning of Tuesday, June 11th, 
St. Valery-en-Caux was still a well-defended 
town, with batteries of anti-aircraft as well as anti-tank 
guns and French 75's. There were many troops there, 
including various cavalry and infantry regiments, and 
innumerable scattered units of R.E.s and R.A.s, infan- 
try, R.A.S.C. and others who had lost touch with their 
own formations. 
The civilians were hastily gathering their belongings 
and fleeing the town. 


FIRST SHELL ALARM 


Helping willing shop-owners to reduce their stocks, 
so that “on ne laisse rien pour le Boche,” was in full 
swing, and soldiers were returning to the beach and 
pier from the town centre with pockets full of sweets, 
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biscuits and cakes, and arms full of champagne, brandy, 
wine and liqueur bottles. 

Excitement had been aroused by the rumour that 
three British warships were to be sent to rescue us, and 
two could be seen on the horizon; but as the day grew 
longer and hotter our hope of salvation by that means 
faded away. 

A French marine officer told us the ships would re- 
turn that night; some of us relapsed into sleep—the 
first for days—others spent the time eating and smok- 
ing. Noon came. 

At five minutes past twelve a deafening crash 
startled us. It seemed to come from nowhere, and a 
sheet of water shot into the air from a shellburst in the 
sea, not thirty yards away. 

Where were the enemy? No time to think; we 
jumped off the pier and promenade on to the beach, 
with shells bursting twenty to thirty yards off, clipping 
concrete dust from the sea-wall on top of us as we lay 
beneath it. 

Something had to be done quickly. Some ran up into 
the town to fight, others hurried along the beach, 
several found rowing-boats and made off to sea, others, 
fully dressed and a few stripped, started to swim. 
Most of the swimmers, I believe, were drowned. 


INTO THE CAVES 


Gradually it dawned upon us that the enemy had 
come around the town on the left flank, along the 250 
foot cliff edge and were shelling us in the valley below. 
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‚In the heat of the day the shingle beach was exhaust- 
ing and great coats, packs, respirators and even water- 
bottles and ammunition pouches had to be discarded. 

For the time being we had got away—leaving many 
dead and wounded on the beach—but the tide was 
coming in fast and the 150-foot cliffs above us were 
vertical and quite unscalable. Happily the tide turned 
before it reached us on the shore. 

We now had six or seven hours to wait before dark- 
ness; with it our hope of escape would return. Shelling 
and machine-gun fire in the town, now a mile behind 
us was at its height. On hands and knees we crawled 
on towards the next village, Veules-les-Roses—one 
and a half miles away. 

As we found caves so men took shelter in them, 
until each was filled. So hotly were we pursued that 
two Germans even rowed out to machine-gun us from 
a small boat moving parallel to the shore. 

The next three or four hours seemed interminable. 
There were about fifty to sixty of us (mostly Seaforth 
Highlanders) cooped up in a cave not more than seven 
feet wide, maybe twenty feet deep and ten feet high. 
We had scarcely any food left and no water. We grew 
more and more parched as the atmosphere of our 
cramped quarters became more and more stuffy. 

The tide was out now, and our long vigil began. 
When it grew dark S O S signals were flashed seawards 
at short intervals through the night by an ingenious 
method of using a candle, a small pocket-mirror for 
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reflection, with a steel helmet moved up and down in 
front to denote dots and dashes. 

St. Valery was a town of flames and explosions light- 
ing up the sky, and a furious battle was in progress 
right over us. Every few minutes the cave would 
tremble and shake and pieces of chalk and rock fell 
from the roof. Were they trying to shell us out, or 
bomb the cave into collapse? We felt fairly secure, as 
we had solid rock and earth above us. 


FROM THE CLIFF TOP 


The cave held, and about an hour later the battle 
subsided a little, but Verey lights continued to light up 


the sky. Stragglers, mostly French, had added to our 
numbers during the darkness, and men were lining the 
foot of the cliffs, in some places two and three deep. 
We were embarrassed by some of the French soldiers 
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who were surly and pessimistic, unwilling to take pains 
to conceal themselves, and walking about in the open, 
flashing unshielded lights out to sea. 

Once a loud crash broke the silence, and a corporal 
shouted that someone had fallen from the cliff top and 
was dead outside. He was the first of a party of British 
soldiers on the cliff top who tried to escape down a 
rope. The rope was too short, and he had fallen. This 
party finally escaped by a rope made up of their rifle- 
slings. 

a heavy crash followed—but this was a trick 
by the enemy to draw us from our shelter to give our 
position away. We did not budge, and we found out 
later the Germans had thrown the body of a dead 
soldier from the top. 

By 1 a.m. most of us were asleep—piled on top of 
one another. Our hopes had been raised many times, 
only to be dashed again, by individuals seeing imagi- 
nary boats on the horizon. 

About 2 a.m. I awoke. There was something—some- 
thing darker than the rest of the dark seascape. A 
ship, moving—two, three, were drifting quietly on the 
tide, and coming closer. 

A brief flash from a lamp at sea answered our re- 
peated torch-signals. It was two-thirty when a life-boat 
reached us on the rocky coast. It filled and left and 
came again. Each trip out and back seemed to take an 
eternity, for the tide was strong and there were only 
four oars. The boat was overcrowded, and each man 
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had to climb a rope-ladder when he reached the cargo 
boat lying 300 yards off shore. 


THE FLOTILLA 


The Germans, who had kept up an all-night barrage 
on the town, started now to search for the boats with 
their guns in the town’s outskirts; mercifully they 
could not find the range. 

Actually the life-boat was taking twenty-five min- 
utes each round trip, and there were still about a thou- 
sand men anxiously waiting ashore. Only twenty-five 
to thirty could be taken off at a time. Soon, however, a 
second boat was in service. We were now wading 
out chest high in the water, scrambling into the boats. 
The shelling seemed to be growing more accurate. 

Gradually we became aware that there were not 
three but what seemed like dozens of ships to take us 
off—speedboats, fishing smacks, cargo boats; they had 
all arrived to help, while the Navy stood guard out 
to sea. 

Some small boats were hit as they ran the gauntlet of 
shell fire; some were blown to pieces. Many men came 
aboard with shrapnel and bullet wounds, as machine- 
gunning from the woods had added to our hazards. 
The marines who superintended our rescue were 
heroes, laughing and singing jocularly, calling to us: 
“Cheer up!” “Row harder!” “In out! In, out!” “To 
hell with the Germans!” Never will one find a braver 
crowd. 

A bomber had been circling above the beach all 
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night, but when the ships arrived it had flown off. 
About 5 a.m. we knew why—more aircraft returned, 
found rescue operations at their height, and began dive- 
bombing and machine-gunning us. Luckily it was a 
cloudy, rainy day. They had to dive low for accuracy, 
and each time they did so every ship let loose with all 
guns. We helped with concentrated rifle and Brens, 
and our joint efforts were rewarded as one plane 
crashed on the cliff top. 


DISCIPLINE QUEUES 


When daylight fully came it disclosed a beach still 
filled with soldiers, formed up calmly in disciplined 
queues, awaiting their turn for the life-boats. They had 
filtered in during darkness, some running the gauntlet 
of snipers in Veules-les-Roses and some having escaped 
down the cliff. 

From the woods on the left of Veules-les-Roses, 
also, the enemy had started to shell us, and the first 
shells set the wood ablaze. Shells fell around our boat, 
whose decks and ventilators were already riddled with 
bullet holes from the Dunkirk evacuation (two weeks 
earlier). 

One of the marines turned to me as our boat at last 
steamed off, and said, reflectively, "Dunkirk?—that 
was a picnic,” and I felt that his comparison was about 
right. 
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and Lord Gort’s G.H.Q., and with no protective force 
of any kind between himself and the advancing Ger- 
mans. 


BLUFF AND BOLDNESS 


It became urgently necessary to form a defence 
force, and reinforcement camps and base details in the 
area were hurriedly combed for a muster of all avail- 
able troops. Finally the following mixed “bag” re- 
sulted: 

5 battalions from reinforcement camps. 

3 battalions from reservists employed with the 
Pioneer (A.M.P.) Corps. 

3 Territorial battalions engaged on guard duties. 

3 batteries of anti-tank guns (two-pounders). 

4 R.E. companies. 


This motley force, numbering perhaps 8,000 men, 
was then placed at the disposal of General Beauman. 

It was advanced some twenty-five miles north-east 
of Rouen, and strung along a fifty-seven mile front 
roughly following the River Bethune, from Dieppe on 
the coast down through Neufchatel, Forges-les-Eaux, 
and thence southwards to the Forét de Lyons. Though 
so thinly held as to seem almost helpless, this line served, 
thanks to gallant bluff and indomitable courage, to hold 
up vastly superior German forces for more than a 
week, until the Germans, finally realizing the weakness 
of the body opposing them, smashed through with two 
armoured divisions. 


THE STORY OF THE BEAUMAN DIVISION 89 


A couple of days after this line had been formed a 
division, which later was partially surrounded, moved 
through the Beauman force to take up position along 


the River Somme, from which it was later forced to 
withdraw to the line of the Bresle. 


After days of skirmishing and patrol encounters, 
during which officers mounted on motor-cycles did 
fine work as scouts, the storm broke on the morning of 


June 8th. 
Strong German forces attacked all along the line, and 
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CASUALTIES TO TANKS 


This tank hit a road mine and blew up; the infantry, 
under hot fire from B Company, sought cover in a 
wood near by. Six more tanks then appeared. Two 
were put out of action by our guns and the other four 
scuttled for cover. Firing then became general, and our 
positions were heavily shelled, while parties of Ger- 
mans started to infiltrate around the flanks and to pene- 
trate from the rear. With both flanks in the air the posi- 
tion became untenable, and at 7 p.m. the order to 
withdraw was given. Losses inflicted on the enemy 
included: 


12 tanks. 

1 field gun (knocked out by direct hit). 

1 plane shot down by an anti-tank gun with its 
first round. 

6 parachutists shot as they landed. 

Several hundred infantry. 


Our men withdrew in perfect order down the main 
road, marching in sections at fifty yards interval. They 
passed through Rouen, and although obstructed at the 
main bridge by hordes of refugees managed to cross to 
saf 


ety. 

Another fine show was put up by another detach- 
ment at the Pont de l'Arques, near Alizay, south of 
Rouen, where three enemy tanks trying to cross were 
knocked out and several hundred Germans were killed 
and wounded. All our men would have got safely away 
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